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will sooner result from the mild and melting
influences of Christianity, than from the
storms and tempests of fiery controversy.'
He, therefore, was opposed to all anti-slavery
agitation from outside, and particularly re-
sented the propaganda of the Abolitionists.
In this he thoroughly agreed with the South,
but he did not believe in secession and he
loved the Union, though he felt that his
first duty was to his state. On April 18,
1861, Pres. Lincoln offered to him the com-
mand of the army of invasion; this he re-
fused, and two days later he resigned from
the U. S. army. On April 22d, as major-
general, he was placed in command of the
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military forces of Virginia, which he thor-
oughly organized; on May 25th he became
a brigadier-general in the Confederate
army, and was for some time in close and
constant association with Pres. Davis as his
military adviser. In March, 1862, he was
charged with the direction, under Pres.
Davis, of all military operations of the
Confederate armies. He superintended from
Richmond the operations in the Peninsula
and when Gen. J. E. Johnston was wounded
at Seven Pines, Lee assumed command in
the field (June i, 1862) of the Army of
Northern Virginia, at whose head he re-

mained throughout the war. The history
of the war, on the Confederate side, in the
East is, therefore, largely a history of Lee's
operations. In 1864-5, while he was en-
gaged, against Gen. Grant, in the final cam-
paigns of the war, he fought stubbornly and
with consummate ability against heavy
odds, but was finally forced to surrender at
Appomattox Court House on April 9, 1865.
With his surrender the Confederacy col-
lapsed. Gen. Lee saw with the utmost clear-
ness what this meant for him and for the
South, and on June i3th he made formal
application for a pardon, which he never
received; however, an indictment for trea-
son which was found against him was never
pressed to a trial. Personally Gen. Lee
wished to pass his remaining days in peace-
ful retirement, but realizing that the future
of the South would depend largely on the
education of the Southern youth, he ac-
cepted (Aug. 24, 1865) the presidency of
Washington College at Lexington, Va.,
which position he retained until his death.
After his death the institution was renamed
the Washington and Lee University. His
position during the trying Reconstruction
Period was characteristic: he saw the ne-
cessity of adjusting himself to conditions
as they were, and the folly of cherishing
animosities and of wasting time in vain
repinings over a 'lost cause.' Lee is gener-
ally regarded by military critics as the
greatest leader on either side during the
Civil War, and one of the greatest leaders of
the 19th century in any country. His great-
ness, however, was a greatness of character
even more than of ability; and in many re-
spects he reminds one of Washington. See
The Recollections and Letters of Robert E.
Lee (1904), by Robert E. Lee, Jr.; Brad-'
ford's Lee the American (1912), and Free-
man's Robert E. Lee (1934).
Lee, Sidney (1859-1926), English man of
letters, editor of The Dictionary of National
Biography. His biographies of 'Queen Vic-
toria' and 'Shakespeare,' were published, in
revised and enlarged editions, as books. He
also wrote a work on Stratford-on-Avon
(1885), and another on Great Englishmen
of the i6th Century (1904). He visited the
U. S. in 1903.
Lee, William (1737-95), American diplo-
matist, the son of Thomas Lee, born at
Stratford, Va., the homestead of the fa-
mous Lee family of Va. For several years
before the American Revolution he lived, as
a merchant, in London. He was a com-